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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. was very mnch to her satisfaction. She was 
there afterwards several times, when I accom- 
panied her, always I may say to my edification 
and comfort; being at. times, on these occasions, 
made sensible that the Lord was still with Zion, 
and that the shout of a King was heard in her, 
which helped to confirm me in the faith in which 
I had believed—blessed be His holy name! 


An interval of several years occurs, during 
which no memorandums appear. 


Ninth Month 6th, 1805. I left home under 
a concern which had attended my mind, to visit 
Friends in Munster province, and some parts of 
Leinster, and arrived at Waterford on the 14th. 
Next day I attended the fore and afternoon meet- 
ings there, under great discouragement and bodi- 
ly weakness, having with much difficulty reach- 
ed the city ; but was enabled through Divine fa- 
vour to answer the service reqv:red of me in both 
meetings, to my own peace ana solid satisfaction. 
[After performing the service required of him 
in those provinces, he says, | In this visit I had 
to pass through many baptizing exercises, the 
state of the church being very low in sundry 
places; the cares of this world, and the eager 
pursuit after the lawful things of it, have, I fear, 
blinded the eyes of many, so that they make ex- 
cuses that they cannot aceept the invitations 
which have been so frequently held out by the 
servants, saying, ‘ Behold all thingsare ready !” 
In some of these mortifying labours, wherein the 
creaturely part was humbled, I had peace. When 
I got to Mountmellick on the 12th of Tenth 
month, [ expected to have gone by Rathangan 
to Dublin, and home; but there I felt a fresh 
exercise on my mind drawing me to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting at Waterford, and after two 
days weighing it I gave up to the requiring, be- 
lieving it was from the Lord; and in that meet- 
ing, Les ecially | in the meetings of discipline 
and select meeting, I felt my mind much engag- 
ed in the service of them, which afforded me 
peace, and J left that city with a comfortable 
hope that I had been in my place there. 

In passing through the county of Wexford 
my covering was deep poverty, except at Ennis- 
corthy where I felt some openness, principally to 
strangers, to whom my spirit was drawn in much 
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Life and Gospel labours of Joun Conran, of 
Moyallen, in Ireland. 


(Continued from page 691.) 


The 1st of First Month, 1786, I set out under 
concern to pay a religious visit [again | to the 
families of Friends in Ballyhagan meeting: the 
weather was very severe, with frost and snow 
most of the time, but as I apprehended I saw no 
other time open to proceed init, 1 went forward 
and had as before, besides the sittings in the fami- 
lies, several meetings with about 180 persons 
not in membership. I found the life of religion 
to be low ;—the sittings in the families were ex- 
ercising, and the spring of the ministry low, yet 
at times we were favoured with the arising of 
Life when least expected—the lost sheep were 
sought after, and a renewed call and visitation 
extended to them, inviting them to the Father’s 
house, where there is bread enough and to spare; 
but if they still continue to resist and rebel 
against the gracious invitations of Divine Merey, 
that others would be called in, and fill their 
places at the Lord’s table. 

In the Eighth month I paid a religious visit to 
the families of Friends in Charlemont meeting, 
under feelings of dear and heartstendering love 
for them, and having been helped to perform the 
same, returned home with lopging desires for 
their growth and establishment in the love of 
God through Christ Jesus. 

In 1788, I felt the drawings of [Gospel] love 
in my mind to visit the families of Friends of 
Carlow Monthly Meeting, and was accompanied 
therein by my friend Richard Shackleton. 

In the meeting for discipline of the National 
Meeting inthe Fifth month this year, I felt a 


secret requiring in my mind to consent to my | love, which I believe proceeded from Him who is 
dear wife going to the ensuing Yearly Meeting } love, to salute them and invite them to come and 
in London, to which I readily yielded, and it" partake of the dainties of His table. As I tra- 
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velled on, my mind sometimes looked toward 
home, but I could not feel any thing but a deep 
baptizing exercise of trouble, which at those 
times sunk my spirits greatly; I endeavoured 
to support myself under these conflicts with the 
impression, that I had not lightly undertaken 
this journey, having had it on my mind about 
fourteen months or more, and I went on it in the 
faith and full belief it was necessary I should not 
hold back any longer. 

I sat three meetings in Dublin silent, and 
since to this date have only spoken in testimony 
once. My spirit feels forsaken, ashes are on my 
head spiritually, feeling myself made inwardly 
sensible that I am altogether unworthy and un- 
fit to speak in the name of the Lord, almost say- 
ing with Moses, “Send by whom thou wilt 
send,” for I neither desire, nor can I go; and 
in thisdisposition I rejoice that I am set at liberty 
from dealing any more with a people whose ears 
are dull of hearing—eyes they have, but they 
see not the beauty there is in the Truth—hearts 
they have, but they understand not the things 
which concern their everlasting peace! May 
the Lord, in His gracious condescending mercy, 
once more say to His people, Arise, and shake 
yourselves from the dust of the earth, and put 
on thy beautiful garments, Oh! Jerusalem ; that 
Zion may once more become the praise of the 
earth, that she may again travail and bring forth 
children, to the praise of the great Name !— 
Twelfth Month 19th, 1805. 

I travelled home the 5th of the Eleventh 
month from the above journey, and found my 
dear wife in a very low way and poor state of 
health, and her disorder increasing rapidly. She 
continued to sink until the 4th of Twelfth month, 
when she quietly departed, and I trust has ob- 
tained a mansion in her heavenly Father’s 
house, which I believe she faithfully laboured for 
from the age of about fifteen years. At that 
early age, [ have heard, she shewed marks 
of Divine visitation, and giving up to the heaven- 
ly vision, she was enabled thereby to order her 
conversation in such a circumspect manuer, as to 
be a good example to the youth who were co- 
temporary with her; her presence among them 
kept down all levity without using any austere 
remonstrances, or giving such advice as seemed 
to claim superiority over them. She [thus in 
the morning of life] preached the cross to the 
beloved youth, by daily taking it up, and 
praised her Lord and Master, as being worthy of 
being obeyed, by obeying Him. Her company 
was sought by her elders, who saw in her that 
wisdom was not confined to grey hairs, nor an 
unspotted life to old age; for she manifested, 
that by an early and faithful dedication to the 
operation of the Divine grace in her heart, both 
might be shown forth, in a conversation evident- 
ly coupled with the fear and love of God, to the 
comfort and consolation of many Friends who 
were her intimates. The first time I saw her, 





which was at a funeral at Dublin, her appear- 
ance to me was that of a disciple of Christ. I 
was then under the discipline of the cross, hav- 
ing been united to the Lord’s church and family 
about two years. 

[After we were married] she proved to me a 
faithful and exercised companion in many tribu- 
lations, the worst of which was from false breth- 
ren; and being a woman of an excellent and 
discerning spirit, was made useful to me in ad- 
vice and counsel, having the qualification and 
being in the station of an elder in the church; 
which gift she exercised in this Quarterly Meet- 
ing oftentimes in great weakness and fear, being 
not only modest in exercising her talent, but al- 
so diffident, preferring others to herself. Pover- 
ty was very often the covering of her spirit, but 
it had a blessing with it, for she was of much 
use, and had great place hereaway, so that her 
removal is deeply regretted by the few who are 
well concerned in this quarter. I may say she 
was faithful in her attendance of meetings, both 
at home and the Yearly and Half Year’s Meet- 
ings in Dublin, where her value was acknow- 
ledged by her sisters sometimes choosing her as 
clerk. She was four times at the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London ; the first time she acted as assist- 
ant-clerk, which made her acquainted with many 
valuable Friends in that nation, whose friendship 
and sympathy she obtained. 

The last Monthly Meeting she attended was 
in company with three Friends from England, 
who were travelling in Truth’s service, when I 
was from home, one of whom, I was told, in the 
Women’s Meeting, bore testimony that there 
was one present whose day’s work was over— 
that He who had been her morning light would 
become her evening song—that there was a man- 
sion prepared for her, and that her rest would be 
glorious. When her sickness in the beginning 
did not appear very alarming. she, on waking 
from sleep once told me she expected to die of 
that sickness, and that she had had a secret inti- 
mation of it in that sleep. From that time she 
turned her thoughts heavenward, and was very 
frequent in supplication that the Lord would 
look upon her in mercy. She at one time expres- 
sed her unqualified belief in the Divine Nature of 
Jesus Christ, through whom she expected remis- 
sion of sins. She said the principles of Friends 
were the principles of Truth, that she always be- 
lieved in them, and was willing to lay down her 
life for the testimony of Jesus. After she had 
been silent for many hours, and I scarcely ex- 
pected she would speak again, I heard her say- 
ing in a low voice, ‘ Who is this great enemy 
that surrounds me? (meaning death, I believe,) 
Christ will overcome him.” She called up her 
maid-servants and gave them excellent advice to 
the tendering of their hearts, desiring them to 
make truth and honesty their guide ; she prayed 
fervently for me and her son, who was present, 
advised him to be affectionate and dutiful to me, 
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and that when I looked on him I should remem- 
ber her. She desired to be remembered to sun- 
dry Friends, and said that she loved every one. 
Thus was this beloved partner taken from me, 
after living in sweet fellowship upwards of twen- 
ty-two years. Many times I was bowed in hum- 
ble thankfulness to the great and good Giver of 
this first of earthly blessings I had received at 
His merciful hands. I sensibly feel the loss I 
have of her sweet society, but this is in degree 
compeusated for by the lively hope I have, that 
itis her everlasting gain. As I stood by tke 
grave my spirit felt clothed with such serenity 
and stillness, that my sorrow ceased and resigna- 
tion took up the place of it; and though there 
was not any public testimony borne, yet the 
sweet peace that was felt was more encouraging 
than words. Her remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground, at Lisburn, the 6th of 
Twelfth Month, 1805, aged fifty years and eight 
months. 
To be Continued. 





For Friends’ Review. 


SUGGESTIONS TO INVENTORS. 


As the suggestions contained in the subjoined 
communication, may very possibly be of use to 
some of our readers, we cheerfully comply with 
the request of the writer by giving it a place in 
our journal. It is probable that none, who are 
not conversant with the minutiz of the patent 
office, have a just conception of the amount an- 
nually expended by inventors in unsuccessful 
attempts to secure the profits of their ingenuity, 
Ninety-seven thousand dollars is quite too much 
to be abstracted in two years, in addition toa 
large amount of mental labour, from that useful, 
but not wealthy class, who deal in patentable in- 
ventions. 


Permit me to make a few suggestions to In- 
ventors, a most useful and valuable class of citi- 
zens, whose labours generally benefit the public 
more than themselves. The fee required upon 
applying for a patent, is thirty dollars, and the 
Inventor is required to furnish a model, duplicate 
drawings, and a description sufficient to enable a 
person skilled in the art to which the invention 
appertains, to make and use it. The usual charge 
for making drawings and preparing the descrip- 
tion and other papers, is thirty dollars, which 
includes any explanations required at the Patent 
Office during its progress. If the invention re- 
quires several representations, showing different 
views of the invention, and a long description, 
the expense of preparing the papers is propor- 
tionably increased; but in most cases the ex- 
pense of procuring a patent is sixty dollars, 
exclusive of the model; of which a cheap one 
will answer, if neatly made and not more than 


— 


one foot square. If the patent is granted, it is 
sent to the inventor free of postage. If the ap- 
plication is rejected, the applicant is referred to 
such inventions as in the opinion of the Exami- 
ner, prevent the grant of letters patent; when 
the applicant may relinquish his claim to the 
model, and withdraw twenty of the thirty dollars 
paid into the office, and suffer a loss of forty dol- 
lars, exclusive of the time and money expended 
upon the invention and model. If he is dissatis- 
fied with the rejection of his application, he can 
appeal from the Commissioner’s decision to the 
Chief Justice of the Circuit Court for the District 
of Columbia, or file a bill in Equity in said 
Jourt. Only about two-fifths of the applications 
for patents are granted, as 1,409 applications 
for patents were rejected in 1849, and 1,038 in 
1850. Allowing the expense of each application 
to have been sixty dollars (many of them doubt- 
less cost much more,) and deducting the twenty 
dollars, returned upon withdrawing, and the 
amount of money spent by inventors in two 
years, exclusive of the cost of models, and other 
incidental expenses, is the enormous sum of 
ninety-seven thousand eight hundred and eighty 
dollars, which is lost to a class of people who are 
very poorly able to lose it; and most of which 
might have been saved, if they had pursued a 
course which [ will endeavour to point out. If 
each of the 2447 inventors, after making his in- 
vention, had made a rough drawing or sketch of 
it with a pencil or ink, and written a description 
of its use and operation, enclosing five dollars, 
and sent it to some competent agent for procuring 
patents in this city (Washington, D. C.,) who 
could have examined it and compared it with the 
inventions already in the Patent Office, and ad- 
vised them that there was very little if any pro- 
bability of their getting a patent, if they applied, 
they would not have been under the necessity of 
spending any more money; and thus they might 
have saved thirty-five dollars apiece, or eighty- 
five thousand six hundred and forty-five dollars. 
Besides, there is no loss by this course if the in- 
vention should appear to be patentable; for if 
the agent is of the opinion that the invention is 
patentable, he will allow the five dollars paid for 
making the preliminary examination, as part of 
the thirty dollars for preparing the papers and 
drawings. Many inventors consult some person 
who lives near them, and who seldom visits the 
Patent Office, as to the probability of procuring 
a patent. When it is known that 15 or 20 
patents are issued weekly, the opinion of any 
person, who does not actually visit the Patent 
Office, and compare the new invention with those 
already deposited, cannot be of much value; and 
might induce the inventor to apply for a patent 
when something like it had been previously de- 
posited in the Patent Office; for I have frequente 
ly found one patented model and several that 
were rejected, possessing identically the same 
properties, of a model sent to mcfroma distance 
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with a request that I should procure a patent for 
the same. In such cases I return the money 
forwarded, except a fee of five dollars for making 
the examination, and advising the person that 
the invention is not patentable; holding the 
model subject to his order. Some inventors pre- 
pare their own drawings and descriptions, or 
employ some professional person in their own 
neighbourhood to do it, who has very little know- 
ledge of the laws relating to patents, or the prac- 
tice of the Patent Office ; such papers are gene- 
rally so imperfectly prepared as to render it al- 
most certain that the application will be rejected. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive how any person can 
prepare a proper specification and claim, without 
first making an examination of similar inven- 
tions which are in the Patent Office, and ascer- 
taining wherein the new invention differs from 
those which have preceded it, so as to compre- 
hend the difference, and understand what is new 
and what is old, so as to know what to claim, and 
what to omit. Those applicants for patents 
whose applications have been rejected, can have 
them examined to ascertain if they have been 
properly presented and understood by the Ex- 
aminer in the Patent Office, and also to ascertain 
if the references upon which they were rejected 
will prevent them from obtaining a patent, if a 
proper claim is presented, or get advice as to 
whether they had best withdraw, or amend their 
papers and ask for a reconsideration, or appeal, 
or file a bill in Equity, by sending a power of 
attorney to an agent in Washington, and enclos- 
ing five dollars, and in case their invention is 
not patentable, they need not spend any more 
time or money upon it. Besides if a stranger 
comes to the Patent Office to make an examina- 
tion, he could hardly expect to do it properly 
without assistance, from some one familiar with 
the Patent Office, and in the practice of making 
such examinations, where there are so many 
thousand model drawings and descriptions. And | 
farther, [ have examined the papers of numerous 
applications which have been withdrawn, which 
were rejected because they were not properly 
presented, and for which I have no doubt the ap- 
plicant could have obtained a patent, had he 
employed competent counsel. 
JONATHAN DENNIS, JR. 
Washington, D. C., 7th mo. 8th, 1851. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COST OF CONVEYING THE MAILS. 


According to the report of the Postmaster 
General, the cost of transporting the mail during 
the fiscal year, ending on 30th of 6th mo., 1850, 
was $2,724,426. The distance over which it 
was transported, was 46,541,423 miles. Thus 
making the cost per mile, about 5 cents 8} mills. 
But if we compare the distances and expenses in 
the free and slave states, we find the former 
27,046,288 miles, and the cost of transportation 
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$1,327,557, while the latter is 19,495,135 miles 
at an expense of $1,396,869. The cost per mile 
in the free States is 4.906 cents, and in the slave 
States 7.162, or nearly fifty per cent more. 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact itself may 
be justly considered as one among other proofs 
of the impolicy of slavery. If letters and pack- 
ages cannot be carried through a slaveholding 
state as cheaply as through a free one, we must 
look to a worse state of the roads, or a less pros- 
perous condition of the country, as the cause. 

If we take a few individual cases, we find a 
striking contrast. From Philadelphia to Colum- 
bia 83} miles, 14 times in a week, the yearly 
cost is $12,525. From Richmond (Virginia, ) to 
Aquia creek 75% miles, 7 times a week, yearl 
cost $18,046. From Auburn, (New York,) to 
Rochester 78 miles, 19 times a week, annual cost 
$15,600. From Baltimore, (Maryland,) to 
Cumberiand, with branch to Frederick 3m. 182 
miles, 7 times a week 42,812. From Spring- 
field, (Ohio,) to Sandusky 134 miles, 6 times a 
week, $8,615. From Augusta, (Georgia,) to 
Atlanta 174}miles, 7 times a week, annual cost 
$36,146. L. 





CATHARINE LAMBTON, 


Or uncommon Benevolence in straitened circum- 
stances. 
(Continued from page 696.) 


“ Catharine,’ continued Mrs. G , “left 
the cotton-mill to go to service in a family ; and 
here again she fell under the care of one who felt 
as strongly her own responsibilities in regard to 
her servants, as she felt the responsibilities of 
her servants to herself. In other words, she was 
a Christian mistress ; and she felt her obligation 
to“ render to her servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that she had herself a Master in 
heaven.” Her servants were, in her view, 
morally her equals, however superior she was to 
them in outward circumstances, and in the means 
of influence. She strongly felt her responsible- 
ness for this superiority. Whatever she could 
do, therefore, it was her care to do for those 
whom she felt to be under her moral charge, 
and whom she could serve in higher interests 
than any in which they could serve her. In 
her family, Catharine not only gained new 
strength in her moral and religious principles, 
but habits also of diligence, order, and fidelity. 
Every thing which she saw there, tended to her 
religious education.” 

And is it not the true idea of education, that 
it comprehends all the daily and hourly influ- 
ences, small as well as great, of the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, and which are con- 
stantly acting upon us; which are constantly 
bearing upon thought, and feeling, and every 
spring of action within us? I rejoice that it is 





beginning to be understood, that whatever acts 
upon our powers for their growth, or decrease, or 
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direction ; whatever acts upon desire, appetite, 
or passion, to excite or repress it, to gratify or 
to disappoint it ; and whatever, either directly or 
indirectly, goes to the excitement and formation 
of dispositions, sentiments, principles, and habits, 
comes into the system, and is to be viewed and 
treated as a circumstance, or part of the system 
of education. In this view of the subject, it is 
not a question whether children, or men, shall 
or shall not be educated. Education is con- 
stantly going on with every individual, old and 
young, always ; because every individual is acted 
upon by the circumstances amidst which he is 
placed ; and because the influence of these cir- 
cumstances upon him will be in accordance with 
the tastes and desires he is forming, or has 
formed ; the principles he is adopting or has 
adopted; and his strength or weakness in the 
application of principles to conduct. The child 
at home is educated far more by the examples 
which he sees, than by the lessons which he 
learns; and his soul is educating with far freer 
and stronger tendencies in his plays and in the 
streets, than in school and under the eye of his 
master. 

“In the family of her second mistress, Catha- 
rine began to show the results of her education 
under my relative and in the cotton-mill. In 
this family her moral and religious principles 
found precisely the nutriment, as well as the 
scope, which they wanted. She was well pre- 
pared for the advanced stage to which she was 
brought in this family; and the consequence 
was, a proportionate advancement in her own 
character. And not only was she one of the 
most cheerful and faithful of servants, but the 
pleasure with which she was accustomed to ren- 
der any assistance to her fellow servants was 
ever a matter of remark; and through this dis- 
position, joined with a habit of accurate obser- 
vation, she laid up a large stock of knowledge, 
which has since been invaluable to herself and 
others. 

‘Thus far the life of Catharine had nothing 
extraordinary in it; unless, indeed, it may be 
thought extraordinary, that in the three stages 
through which we have passed with her, she 
should in each case have fallen into the charge 
of those who strongly felt their responsibility as 
moral beings, and by whom she was consequently 
well instructed in her religious and moral duties. 
It is painful to be obliged to recur to such a fact 
as an extraordinary one ; yet who can doubt that 
it was so? 

“JT think you will not be surprised, when I 
tell you that she married early. Wherever she 
was known, she wasof course a great favourite. I 
strongly suspect, however, that her prevailing 
inducement to this change in her condition, was 
the hope of being able more satisfactorily to 
take the charge of her mother, who had now be- 
come very infirm and dependent. This parent 
could not but have been to her an object of deep 
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solicitude ; and in her habitation you may be 
sure that her disabled mother at once found a 
home, and was the object of a care as affection- 
ate and solicitous as ever was extended by a 
child to a parent. Catharine’s husband, how- 
ever, was not worthy of her. Within three years 
of his marriage, he went out one day to his 
work, never to return again. It was believed 
that he had been taken by a press-gang, and that 
he died somewhere abroad. 

‘The infirmities of her mother had, in the 
mean while, been gradually but constantly in- 
creasing ; and a short time previous to her hus- 
band’s disappearance, she had become blind and 
insane. What a change in Catharine’s condi- 
tion from that in which, three years before, she 
had been a respected, and even beloved inmate 
of a family, where she had felt no responsibility 
but for services which scarcely called for self- 
denial ; and where, if she had much to do for 
others, much also was constantly done for her. 
She was the mother of two boys; and now, when 
the resources derived from former services were 
exhausted, she had the sole charge devolved upon 
her of two infants, and of a blind and insane 
parent. In her prosperity, however, she had 
been educated for adversity. It was, to be sure, 
very early in life that she had been taken from 
ahome of poverty. But while under the charge 
of her first mistress she had seen poverty under 
a greater diversity of forms, than probably she 
could otherwise have seen it; and had not only 
been made an instrument of its relief, but had 
been taught to associate happiness with the privi- 
lege of relieving it. I know not that she after- 
wards continued in any similar connection with 
poor families. But I know that there had been 
a constant growth in her mind of gratitude to 
God, and fidelity and kindness to those around 
her; and the maintenance of these virtues in 
prosperity, I believe to be the best preparation 
for any of the painful reverses of life. Such, in 
her case, they certainly proved to be. There 
was now a demand for all her energy, and she 
met it with the energy which Christian principle 
only can inspire. 

“The difficulty of obtaining work was at this 
time very great. There was much suffering 
among the operatives through the country, and 
among all who depended upon their daily labours 
for subsistence. The only resort of which 
Catharine could avail herself, was a nail factory, 
and she became a nail-maker. It was an em- 
ployment at which she had never wrought. Yet 
small as might be her earnings in it, these were 
still precious to her as her own earnings. No 
one knew better than she how to receivea favour, 
or how to confer one. But she would not will- 
ingly receive the means of support from another, 
when she could earn them by her own industry. 
It is a literal truth, that she would work in this 
factory till her fingers were blistered, and she 
could do no more; and she would then remain at 
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home, and poultice them till they should be suffi- 
ciently recovered to enable her to resume her 
work, and then would return to it. She and her 
mother at that time often suffered from hunger. 
At length her necessities became known to a kind 
friend, whose own means were small, but who 
yet contrived occasionally to furnish her with a 
good meal. Through this friend, also, she some- 
times obtained a supply of flowers, or bouquets, 
by the sale of which she provided for her wants, 
when she had no other means of obtaining sub- 
sistence. 

“In expedients like these she passed some 
years, during which the insanity of her mother 
was at times so outrageous, as greatly to endan- 
ger any one who had the charge of her. Yet this 
charge she could not relinquish. She would not 
hear of the removal of her mother to a place of 
confinement. No labours for this mother, and 
no sufferings in the care of her, could enfeeble 
the sentiments of filial reverence and affection in 
her soul. At last, however, it became necessary 
for her mother’s own safety, that she should be in 
the charge of those more competent to the task of 
restraining her; and she was removed to the 
work-house. But the heart of the devoted 


daughter was still with her; and from week to 
week Catharine strained every nerve, and strait- 
ened herself in every way, that she might regu- 
larly carry to her mother every comfort she could 


procure for her. 

‘‘Nor were her trials those only of the early 
death of her husband, and the long insanity of 
her mother. Her eldest son was a severe suffer- 
er from his birth, till the age of twenty, when he 
died. She had indeed another, who was quite as 
dear to her; a child, too, for whom she felt great 
anxiety. Her surviving son often gave her great 
pain. To us, who knew him well, the indications 
were even then strong, that he would inherit the 
insanity of his grandmother. He had, at times, 
an ungovernable wildness of manners, and was 
very troublesome, although when not under any 
strong excitement, he was a very amiable, kind, 
and obedient boy. The care of a child like this 
might have seemed sufficient for the demands of 
any mother’s heart. But not so was it with Cath- 
arine’s. She would fill the vacuity in her house 
occasioned by the death of her eldest son; and, 
to use her own expressions, she ‘inquired for 
some family which wanted some one to take care 
of some tedious children.’ Bereavement and af- 
fliction do not often produce such fruits of right- 
eousness. Her object was notin this way to do 
anything for her own support. She looked to 
the ‘tedious children’ of poor parents, as a re- 
source and scope of action for her heart. She 
wished to take upon herself the charge of poor 
orphans, who either had no mother, or were a 
burden upon the mother that had the care of 
them. The enterprise was a novel one, and no 
difficulty was found in obtainingas many children 
as she could provide for. Since that time she 
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has never, I believe, had less than two, three or 
four orphans with her; and now, as you kuow, 
she has five. 

‘“‘T have spoken of Catharine as a widow.— 
But, not long after the death of her son, she mar- 
ried again; and in her second marriage she had 
the happiness to be connected with one, whose 
benevolence was as steady and as wise as her own. 
Her husband, like herself, has gone on working 
hard, and denying himself in many ways, that he 
might aid his sick neighbors, and provide for the 
orphans whom his wife had taken into her charge. 
This poor man has often walked the room, through 
a large portion of the night, with one or another 
of the little ones in his arms when they were ill; 
and when others have laughed at him, or have 
reproached him with being ‘bothered,’ as they 
said, ‘with other people’s children,’ his reply bas 
been, ‘What would have become of me, if no one 
had been kind to me, or had taken care of me?’ 
He is, indeed, a very good man, very attentive to 
his religious duties, and takes care that all who 
are under his roof shall be attentive to theirs. 

‘“T cannot give you the facts, which I know 
of this family, in the precise order in which they 
occurred. A full biography of John and Catha- 
rine Lambton, would, I think, be quite as curious 
and interesting, and far more instructive than 
that of many who have been lauded as the bene- 
factors of their age. 

(To be continued.) 


GAS-LIGHT-—ITS INVENTORS AND IMPROVERS. 


(Concluded from page 703. } 

Of late years experimenters in gas making 
have mainly directed their attention towards new 
methods for procuring it at a cheaper rate than 
its present cost. And the easy preparation of 
hydrogen yas from water, long known to chemists, 
has especially pointed to it asa basis for their 
operations. Water, which is a compound of two 
gases—oxygen and hydrogen—is decomposed at 
a red heat both by iron and charcoal. If steam, 
for instance, be forced through a mass of red-hot 
iron filings, its oxygen is retained by the iron, 
and its hydrogen, which is an inflammable gas, 
passes off by itself. If, again, steam be passed 
through a quantity of red-hot charcoal or coke, 
it is equally decomposed; but in this case its 
oxygen is not retained; it forms gaseous com- 
pounds with the charcoal, which come over along 
with the hydrogen. In both cases the resulting 
gasses will burn—but they give a very feeble 
light. In fact the water gases, as we may call 
them, cannot give much light, from their defi- 
ciency in charcoal, which we have already shown 
to be the great source of light in ordinary flame. 
On the other hand, there are many substances of 
no great value which, when heated, abound in 
vapours rich in charcoal—such are coal-tar, 
naphtha, resin, turpentine, &c.,—but they depo- 
sit a great quantity of their charcoal when 
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exposed to a decomposing temperature, and can- 
not be profitably converted into gas. Now, if 
the water or other gases deficient in charcoal, 
and the tar or resin vapours holding it in excess, 
could be combined together, the probability is 
great that they would produce a gas of good 
illuminating power, and at a cheaper rate also 
than it can be manufactured from coal. 

Viewing this problem theoretically, the chem- 
ist has some reason to doubt the facility of solv- 
ing it; yet he is aware that otherwise improba- 
ble unions do take place when bodies meet each 
other in what may be called a nascent condition. 
And it is possible so to present the water gases 
and the resin vapours to each other. Next to 
the first experiments by which coal-gas was 
brought into notice, we regard this era in the 
history of gas making as the most interesting, 
and will therefore plead no excuse for narrating 
a number of its inventions. They may be re- 

arded in four different groups—namely, those 
in which coal-gas is sought to be improved by 
the addition of carboniferous vapours ; where the 
water gases are treated in the same way; where 
inferior gases are produced at the same time with 
the vapour of tar and resin; and finally, where 
the water gases are brought into contact, at a 
red heat, with the vapours forming from tar, 
resins, or oils. Mr. Gurney’s method of improv- 
ing the London coal-gas for the Bude burner is 
an example of the first; and had the union of 
the gas with the naphtha vapour been permanent, 
the feat would have been accomplished. But 
the naphtha vapour is liable to be condensed into 
a liquid, and the improved gas cannot be passed 
through any great length of pipe. A patent was 
taken fora similar plan, however, in 1842, with 
what success we are not acquainted. In the 
second group we may rank a process of M. 
Jobard, which he invented in 1833, and laid be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Brussels, who re- 
ported favourably on it in the beginning of 1834. 
It appears to have consisted in the production of 
gases from water, which were simply passed 
through liquid naphtha, so as to take up a por- 
tion of its vapour. In 1845 Mr. J. Constable 
obtained a patent for producing gas by throwing 
steam upon anthracite coal at a red heat, and 
afterwards passing the mixed gas, with a certain 
portion of common air, through turpentine, to 
improve its luminosity. The same process, we 
believe, or a very similar one, was reproduced 
very lately in America, and had for a short time 
a considerable notoriety in the public prints. In 
all these. cases the gases sought to be improved 
can only obtain a mechanical mixture of the 
vapours which increase their light; and as even 
the best coal or oil gases soon deteriorate when 
kept, it is not to be expected that such condensi- 
ble vapours as those of naphtha or turpentine 
should remain with the gases which have im- 
bibed them, especially if the temperature is 
lowered. The third group includes a process 
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patented by Mr. Cobold in 1838, in which he 
produced gas fit for illumination by distilling peat 
saturated with coal-tar; and a patent process by 
J. C. Robertscn, in 1848, in which he proposes 
to distil a mixture of resin, sawdust, and some 
alkaline matters, passes the vapours over red-hot 
surfaces, and thereby produces, among other pro- 
ducts, a gas fit for illumination. In the last group 
we include a second process by M. Jobard, which 
he appears to have invented soon after his expe- 
riments in 1883. He caused the gases formed 
by passing steam upon red-hot coke, to come in 
contact with the vapours arising from resinous 
substances in a heated cylinder; his invention 
was sold by him, for 10,000 francs, to an indi- 
vidual in Paris, who passed it off as his own, and 
not only received for it gold medals from the 
Society of Encouragement and the Academy of 
Industry, but was, in 1839, about to obtain the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, when the fraud 
was discovered. 

In 1847 Mr. Stephen White, of Manchester, 
took a patent for what he calls hydro-carbon gas; 
and in 1849, secured by another patent various 
improvements in the manufacture of this and 
other gases for illuminating and heating pur- 
poses. Mr. White decomposes the carbonic acid 
in the water gases, by causing them to pass 
through red-hot iron turnings, previous to their 
contact with the resin vapours. Water is made 
to drop into the top of a red-hot upright cylinder, 
the upper part of which is filled with wood char- 
coal, and the lower part with scrap iron or iron 
turnings; the water is decomposed by the char- 
coal before it meets the iron, through which the 
newly-formed gases must also pass to arrive at 
the exit-pipe; they are then conveyed into a 
horizontal cylinder, also at a red heat, in which 
they meet with the carboniferous vapours arising 
from the decomposition of a small stream of 
melted resin or coal-tar, and (it is asserted) com- 
bine with them so as to form a permanent and 
highly luminous gas. We have not ourselves 
seen or examined this gas, but we know it to be 
the opinion of individuals who have done so, and 
are apparently competent to decide the question, 
that an actual union is effected, and its applica- 
bility to all purposes of illumination in which 
coal-gas could be used, is no longer a matter of 
speculation or opinion, but of fact. The towns 
of Southport, in Lancashire, and Ruthin, in 
Wales, are lighted up by it; and it has been for 
some time in use in a large factory in Manches- 
ter, and in several private establishments in dif- 
ferent places. 9 ae 

The main superiority of this kind of gas over 
that which is produced from coal, is its greater 
cheapness. One hundred weight of resin, which 
may be bought, including an estimate for car- 
riage, for three or four shillings, is said to pré- 
duce not less than from 1800 to 2000 feet of 
gas, yielding at the same time a residual oil 
equal to half the value of the resin; and the 
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other materials, exclusive of the cost of fuel for 
heating the apparatus, may be had for a few 
pence. One individual, who lights up a large 
hotel in Harrowgate with this gas, states that he 
fills his gasometer, containing 1100 cubic feet, 
at a cost of thirteen pence for the gas-yielding 
materials—a price far below that for which he 
could get the same amount of gas from coals. In 
addition to its greater cheapness, this gas is also 
estimated, by competent judges, to be superior 
to the best coal-gas in brilliancy as well as dura- 
bility ; and it possesses several great advantages 
over coal, which will render it especially desira- 
ble for private establishments—namely, the 
smaller bulk and easier management of the ap- 
paratus, as well as its freedom from the offensive 
smells so characteristic of acoal-gas manufactory. 
In conclusion, we may observe that we have 
made particular mention of Mr. White’s appara- 
tus, in connection with what appears to be a 
great improvement in gas making, because we 
believe that it exhibits the principle reduced at 
last to a simple and an efficient working condi- 
tion ; and we have the greater pleasure in lend- 
ing our assistance to its publicity, for this rea- 
son, that while we are interested in every 
invention which promises to minister to the wants, 
or to increase the comfort of the community, we 
regard the cheaper commodity of light not only 
in this view, but as a powerful aid towards the 
moral and intellectual improvements of the in- 
dustrial classes — Cham. Ed. Journ. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1851. 


The essay on slavery by that elegant and accu- 
rate writer on morality, Jonathan Dymond, which 
has been transplanted into our columns, from his 
essays, may probably appear to many of our readers 
as a waste of argument or demonstration. For, by 
most readers of this journal, the injustice and ini- 
quity of slavery are unquestionably regarded as 
self-evident truths, which do not need, and can 
scarcely admit of argumentative illustration. That 
the African chieftain who employs his myrmidons in 
firing the peaceful village, and seizing the terrified 
inhabitants as they flee from the conflagration, or 
the private kidnapper who seizes his prey during 
the silence of the night, acquires, by this atrocious 
act, no morad right to his victims, and therefore can 
transmit none to their purchaser, certainly need 
no demonsvration. And that a title to the bones 
and sinews of men, originating in violence and 
wrong, can gain no strength by transmission or in- 
heritance, will no doubt be generally admitted by 
every one who looks to first principles, and reasons 
upon them, Yet there are many among us, who 
admit the theory in general terms, and its applica- 
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tion to the victims, and even to the descendants of 
the victims of this odious commerce, but still ap- 
pear to admit it with a grain of allowance. As 
the possessors of slaves claim a right to their ser- 
vices on the plea that they are their property, it 
seems hard to resist the impression that there are 
many who deny the rectitude of slavery, and yet 
tacitly admit that the masters have some right to 
the services of their slaves. Upon what other prin- 
ciple can we explain the fact that so few make any 
scruple of trading in, and freely using the well- 
known products of servile toil? While most per- 
sons of respectable character refuse to purchase 
goods which are known to be fraudulently obtained, 
the planter who extracts sugar or cotton from the 
soil, by the compulsory labour of slaves, finds a 
ready market for his products, even among those 
who declare themselves conscientiously opposed to 
the holding of slaves. Not wishing to impeach the 
veracity or consistency of any class, and especially 
of the advocates of freedom, we would respectfully 
enquire, how are this proceeding and this profes- 
sion reconciled? Is there not a silent admission or 
secret belief, that the traffic in the products of ex- 
torted labour is an honestone? And can the trade 
be an honest one, unless the venders are the bona 
fide owners of the articles which they sell? And 
can a man be the proper owner of an article which 
he has wrested by violence or fraud from the hands 
of another ? 

The slaveholding creed is, that the slave and all 
he possesses, are the property of the master ; hence 
the inference is sufficiently easy, that whatever the 
slave produces by his labour is a part of that pro- 
perty. In the constitutional provision for the de- 
livery of fugitive slaves, we are told of persons ow- 
ing service or labour. The doctrine that man was, 
or could be the property of man, was too revolting 
to pass the Convention. That body therefore, re. 
sorted to a legal fiction, the existence of a debt, a 
fiction less revolting in its terms, but equally a fic- 
tion with property in man, to justify the delivery 
of the fugitive. 

Now whichever theory we adopt, it is evident 
that it is upon the supposed ownership, or the 
imaginary debt, that the right of the planter to the 
product of the slave’s labour depends. Take away 
the foundation, and the structure must fall. Deny 
that the slave is the property of the master, or that 
he owes him service or labour, and the claim to 
the product of servile toil is vitiated, if not annihi- 
lated. ' 

The unrestricted traffic in the products of slave- 
ry, seems to be a tacit, if nothing more than a tacit 
admission, of ownership in the parties concerned ; 
and by inference an admission of the right on 
which that ownership depends. 

It is well known that our friend, William Forster 
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has been engaged in the presentation of an address 
to the governments of Europe, on the subject of 
slavery and the traffic in slaves ; and we find in the 
London Friend, of this month, a note from him da- 
ted at Madrid in the 5th month, expressive of his 
solicitude that the use of slave grown sugar may be 
generally avoided ; and his belief that such prac- 
tice if known in Spain, would operate advantageous- 
ly to the cause. It has been well understood for 
years, that Cuba and Brazil, were the principal 
seats of the slave trade, and that the demand for 
sugar was the great support of the traffic. Recent 
accounts indicate a prospect that this traffic is 
likely to be discouraged, and perhaps abrogated in 
Brazil. It is therefore evidently important, that 
the stimulus which has hitherto given vitality to 
the Cuban slavetrade, should be withheld. 


The article entitled «A Quaker Meeting,” which 
we have transferred from an European paper, was 
manifestly the production of a writer who was not 
much accustomed to our mode of worship. The 
narrative may therefore be regarded as descriptive 
of the impression made on a pious and enquiring 
observer, by a meeting conducted as our meetings 
for worship are intended to be, and owned by the 
solemnizing presence of the Master of assemblies. 
We would be far from desiring to draw any invid- 
ious or uncharitable comparisons, but cannot hesi- 
tate to admit the force of the contrast between a 
gospel testimony delivered under the fresh anoint- 
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year of his age, an esteemed member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. 





, at Danvers, near Salem, Mass., on the 10th 
of 6th month last, Sopnronta Pacr, wife of Enoch 
Page, aged 56 years; a much esteemed and beloved 
member, and minister in Salem Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

In the departure from amorgst us, of this dear 
Friend, her bereaved family and the church have 
sustained a great loss; but the example of her faith- 
fulness and dedication to the cause and service of 
her Divine Master, remains to stimulate survivors 
to a like Christian course. 

She was a woman ofsuperior mental endowments, 
great firmness and strength of mind, and those, 
with her other abilities, being in good measure 
sanctified by the operations of Divine grace, she 
was qualified to be eminently useful asa minister 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

She travelled in various parts of this country in 
this service, and in the exercise of her gift, was fa- 
voured to minister to the comfort and satisfaction 
of her friends. 

Our dear Friend had been, through life, no stran- 
ger to the mental conflicts of the Christian traveller, 
or to those trials which it is testified that all who 
live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer; but had at 
times largely partaken of them. 

For more than a year previous to her decease, 
she suffered from a distressing disease, producing 
at times great bodily pain. She did not allow this, 
however, to prevent her very constant attendance 
of our religious meetings, until by an extensive sur- 
gical operation, she was confined to the house and 
mostly to her room. 

During this time she suffered severely from bod- 
ily pain, and at times the prospect of parting from 


| her family, whom she tenderly loved, and from all 


she held dear in this life, would cause some deep 


ing of the spirit of truth, and a cold didactic ser- | wadings of spirit ; yet her faith failed not, and she 


mon composed at lesiure in the closet. The Evan- 
gelist in closing his account of the sermon on the 
mount, testifies that the people were astonished at 
the doctrine of our Lord, for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes. It 
would be irreverent, if nothing worse, to attribute 
equal authority to any other teacher, yet we must 
admit that a measure of the same authority, limi- 
ted of course in its degree, must attend the instruc- 
tions of every truc minister of the gospel from that 
time to this. 





Marriepd,—At Friends’ Meeting, West Union, 
Indiana, on the 26th of last month, Natuan Hap- 
Ley, to ConneLia Ann Hap.ey, both of that vicinity. 





Diep, on the 9th inst., at his residence in Harri- 
son county, Ohio, Ropert P. Lapp, a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 35th year of 
his age. 


——, on the 24th ult., at the residence of her mo- 
ther, in Chatham co., N. C., Exza, daughter of 
Thomas Lindley, aged 22 years, a member of Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, at his residence in Clinton co., Ohio, on the 
25th of 5th mo. 1850, [saac Green, in the 65th 


was graciously permitted to witness “the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding,” insomuch 
that she could say on the approach of death, “1 
have suffered much, but I could not have been sus- 
tained through so much affliction had there not 
been a God nigh at hand.” 

‘¢] have found him an all sufficient helper, an all 
sufficient helper to those that trustin Him.” ‘“Isee 
nothing in my way.” “ Every thing looks pleasant 
before me” “ All is peace.” 

Having thus experienced this blessed composure 
of mind, and an acquiescence of her will in that of 
her Heavenly Father, she evinced that indeed “ the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the ef- 
fect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for- 
ever.” 

In this happy state she quietly departed, taking 
an affectionate leave of her family, and is, as we 
humbly trust, through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, admitted within the pearl gates of that city, 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates praise. 





A QUAKER MEETING. 


Of the mode of worship practised by the Qua- 
kers, or the Society of Friends, very little is 
known by other denominations of Christians. It 
is true that the idea of the prevalence of silence 
in an unusual degree and for an unusual period, 
is associated with it; but beyond that, scarcely 
any notion is formed of the mode or nature of 
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Quaker worship. A few weeks ago I was invited 
by an intimate friend, who has been for many 
years one of the most active and influential indi- 
viduals among the Quaker body, to attend one of 
their meetings for Divine worship, to be held in 
White Hart Court, Gracechurch street, at a giv- 
en hour on a particular evening. I jocularly re- 
marked that I would willingly attend the meet- 
ing provided he would guarantee to me that it 
should not prove a Quaker meeting in a double 
sense ; that is, a meeting which should be char- 
acterised by nothing but its silence at the begin- 
ning, middle, andend. My reference was to the 
circumstance of many of the meetings of the So- 
ciety of Friends being held for Divine worship, 
without a single word being uttered by any one 
present from the commencement to the close of 
the service; if indeed that can be called a ser- 
vice in which there is no visible and united wor- 
ship of the Divine Being. My friend at first an- 
swered that he could not make a positive pro- 
mise that there would be any audible address to 
the congregation; but on my remarking that I 
should feel much disappointed if I went so great 
a distance as from Lincoln’s Inn Fieldsto Grace- 
church street, and not hear any thing after all, 
he expressed a presumption that I should not on- 
ly hear an address, but an address from a _parti- 
cular lady, whom he was most anxious that I 
should have an opportunity of listening to on the 
occasion. I did hear the lady in question; and 
was so much delighted with her address that I 
will not be so ungracious as to allude to my in- 
ability to understand how it happens, that though 
it be one of the most prominent principles in the 
system of Quakerism, that no person ever speaks 
except when moved by the Spirit, a previous 
presumption could have been come to, that on 
this occasion a particular member of the body 
should speak at a particular hour. 

The number of persons present may have been 
about four hundred, of whom a considerable por- 
tion were strangers. Among the latter there 
was perhaps a preponderance of Jews. At the 
further end of the meeting house, (the Quakers 
never apply the term chapel to their places of 
worship,) there was a large pew elevated three 
or four feet above the floor, and extending from 
one side of the meeting house to the other. A 
division was made in the centre by which the 
female members were separated from the members 
of our sex; and each division of this pew, if that 
be the proper name by which to call it, had an 
entrance of its own. Five male members sat on 
the left side, and seven female members on the 
right side, fronting the congregation. These, 
were a class of persons called ministers ; that is 
if I understand the matter right, male and fe- 
male members of the body not paid for their ser- 
vices as among other denominations of Chris- 
tians, but having a superior status to the other 
members in consequence of their speaking with 
greater frequency, and taking a more active part 


in the proceedings and prosperity of the body. 
The congregation were ranged into two great di- 
visions ; the females all sitting on the one side 
and the males on the other. The hour at which 
the service was announced to commence was six 
o’clock ; but for at least twenty-five minutes after 
that hour, not a whisper was heard, nor the 
slightest indication afforded of any coming visi- 
ble worship. An unbroken silence prevailed, 
and anything more solemn than that stillness, it 
were impossible for any one to imagine who has 
not been present at any of the religious meet- 
ings of the Quaker body. After the lapse of 
nearly halfan hour, and when the strangers pre- 
sent must have been beginning to despair of hear- 
ing a syllable, one of the lady ministers took off 
her bonnet, and laying it on the seat, offered up 
a brief but singularly beautiful prayer. And the 
beauty of its sentiment, and the devotion which 
it breathed, were greatly increased by the almost 
angelic aceents in which she spoke. In the 
sweetness of its tones and the music ofits cadences, 
her voice was so unlike anything I had ever be- 
fore heard, though T have been present at the 
vocal performances of the most distinguished fe- 
male singers of the present day, that I could 
scarcely persuade myself that what I heard was 
uttered by mortal lips. And the aspect of the 
lady’s countenance was in perfect keeping with 
the cultivated intellect, the fervent piety, and 
the surpassing sweetness of voice which her ap- 
proach to the throne of the heavenly grace dis- 
played. I use not the language of exaggeration 
when I say, that in the expression of mingled 
mildness, solemnity, and cheerfulness which that 
countenance exhibited, there was something which 
must have seemed to every stranger present to 
partake much more of heaven than of earth. 

The lady having resumed her seat, another 
season of solemn stillness ensued, which lasted 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. Another lady, 
the one who was seated next to her who had 
opened the visible worship of the evening, then 
rose, and having laid aside her bonnet, which she 
had a moment before taken off, proceeded to ad- 
dress the meeting. She did not formally an- 
nounce any text, but her first words were the 
well-known passage in the Revelation, relating 
to one of the most interesting visions which the 
Apostle John had during his solitary sojourn in 
the isle of Patmos, in which “the voice” said, 
‘Fear not; I am the first and the last: I am he 
that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive 
for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death. Write the things which thou hast 
seen, and the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter.” 

Taking these words as a motto or text, the 
speaker proceeded to address the audience, but 
without any formal division of her subject, as 
is usual among the preachers in other denomina- 
tions; and indeed without confining herself very 
closely to the subject to which the passage re- 
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lates. For at least half an hour she spoke with 
great talent and intelligence, without a moment's 
pause or the slightest appearance of difficulty. I 
was equally surprised and pleased at the depth 
of thought, the intimate acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture, the eminent spirituality, and strong practi- 
cal tendency, which her discourse displayed. 
Even if regarded merely as an intellectual effort, 
or a piece of composition, it could not fail to 
command the attention and elicit the admiration 
of every person who heard it. 

It were impossible to imagine a more marked 
contrast than the appearance of the two Quaker 
ladies exhibited. I have already alluded to the 
singularly musical voice, and the almost angelic 
countenance and manner of the former. The lat- 
ter spoke in a powerful but not stentorian voice. 
There was a breadth and fulness in some of her 
tones which I have rarely known in a lady speak- 
er. She spoke with a degree of energy and deci- 
sion of manner which clearly showed that every 
word was uttered*by her with a deep conscious- 
ness that she was speaking upon the special in- 
spiration of the Spirit, and that she was entrusted 
with the delivery of a message directly received 
from heaven. The former lady is only about 
forty years of age, and, apart from the serenity 
impressed upon it by the power of religion, pos- 
sesses a naturally fine and fascinating counte- 
nance; the other must be upwards of sixty years 
of age, while her features are large, masculine, 
and so marked in their expression, as to leave a 
distinct remembrance of them on the minds of all 
who have seen her. The former is rather under 
the ordinary height, and dresses with taste, 
though also with the simplicity characteristic of 
the body ; the latter is tall, and seems not to ex- 
pend a thought on her toilette beyond avoiding 
positive slovenliness. Then there was something 
remarkable in the eye of the latter. The mo- 
ment she rose she fixed her eye on the vacant 
space at the farther end of the meeting house, 
and from that spot she never for one moment 
withdrew it. I have seen most of the leading 
tragic actresses of the day, and I have often wit- 
nessed their efforts to realize to the audience the 
idea of “fixing the eye on vacancy,” but I have 
never, on such occasions, seen anything that at 
all approached the realization given in the in- 
stance in question. You would have fancied that 
she saw not a single person in the place; while 
her countenance had all the appearance of one 
who was wrapt in a profound reverie just as if 
she had been holding intercourse with the spirit- 
ual intelligences that tenant another and purer 
sphere. 

The speaker having resumed her seat, a state 
of solemn silence again reigned in the place. It 
was not however of long duration. It was speedi- 
ly broken by a male member of the society, who 
rose and delivered a short address ; of which no- 
thing more can be said than that it was plain 
and practical. In vigour of mind and literary taste, 
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it was much inferior to the address of the lady 
who preceeded. Scarcely had the male member 
of the body resumed his seat, than the lady who 
commenced the audible part of the worship again 
rose, and in the same dulcet tones and ten- 
der accents as before, addressed the audience for 
about seven or eight minutes. The first words 
she uttered were the well-known prayer of the 
Psalmist, “‘ Show me a token for good ;’’ and then 
she proceeded to remark on the innumerable 
proofs which had been afforded to those present, 
of the unmerited goodness of God during their 
past lives, but dwelling more especially on the 
proofs of Divine goodness which had been fur- 
nished to them, during the year which was then 
drawing to aclose. ‘The same heavenly serenity 
of countenance, the same mildness of manner, the 
same surpassing sweetness of accent, melody of 
voice, and beautiful simplicity of language, which 
characterised her opening prayer, were displayed 
in the delivery of her address. 

There were certain common attributes in the 
addresses of each of the speakers. They all fix- 
ed their eyes on a particular part of the meet- 
ing house, and did not move their faces, as is 
commonly the case with ministers in other de- 
nominations, from one place to another. None of 
them used any gesticulations, but stood stock 
still; and yet in the manner of each, subdued 
though that manner was, there were a fervour 
and impressiveness which riveted the attention of 
all present, and could not have failed to rivet 
the attention of the most listless audience that 
ever assembled within the walls of the place. 

The Quakers have been suspected by some, 
and broadly charged by others, with denying the 
divinity of Christ and the other distinctive doc- 
trines of the Gospel. Never was there a more 
unfounded insinuation ; never was a more ground- 
less charge preferred against any body of Chris- 
tians. So far from this, the divinity, the atone- 
ment, and intercession of Jesus, were the more 
prominent topics in the addresses of each. [ 
have seldom indeed seen so much evangelical 
truth, whether of a doctrinal or preceptive char- 
acter, condensed into addresses of equally limit- 
ed length. And so entirely did the speakers ab- 
stain from any of their own denominational pecu- 
liarities, that had a person been conducted blind- 
fold into the meeting house, he would not, from 
anything spoken on the occasion, have suspected 
that he was in a Quaker place of worship. 

After a short interval from the sitting down 
of the previous speaker, the lady who had given 
the first address, kneeled down and concluded the 
worship of the evening with prayer. Her ap- 
proach to the mercy-seat occupied about twenty 
minutes; and a more thoroughly devotional spirit 
than she displayed, so far as man could judge, I | 
have never witnessed. The spirituality, the varie- 
ty, the fervour and fluency of that prayer, ex- 
ceeded anything of which the minds of those 
who were not present could conceive. No regen- 
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erated and sanctified person could have listened | 
to it, without feeling himself wafted in spirit to 
those celestial regions in which the unceasing oc- 
cupation of the inhabitarts is to offer up anthems 
of adoration and praise to Him that sitteth on 
the throne for ever and ever. It must, inother 
words, have seemed to every renewed spirit. pre- 
sent, as if he had already been breathing the at- 
mosphere and listening to the exercises of the 
upper sanctuary. 

On the conclusion of the prayer, the audience 
remained about a minute in silent devotion, when 
the meeting broke up. The time which the ex- 
ercises of the evening occupied, was two hours 
and a half. I may here remark for the informa- 
tion of those who have not been present at one 
of their meetings, that the Quakers not only do 
not sing in their public worship, but that they 
do not take a Bible or book of any kind with 
them to their meeting houses. The male mem- 
bers sit with their hats on, except during the 
time of speaking. 

I have hinted in a previous part of this sketch 
that the Quakers often meet together for public 
worship, without a single word being audibly ut- 
tered by any of their number. The solemn 
silence which occurred two or three times in the 
present instance, reigns on such occasions from 
their entering until they quit the place of worship. 
It is right however to remark, that though to 
other denominations of Christians these silent 
meetings would appear to be no worship at all, 
they are regarded by the Society of Friends as 
being as devout and as acceptable to the Object 
of all religious worship, as those meetings in 
which there is the greatest amount of audible 
worship. 

The Quaker meeting-houses, of which there 
are six in London and its neighborhood, are char- 
acterised by the same simplicity of appearance as 
the dress and manners of the body.—London, 

raturday Journal, 1841. 


SLAVERY.—BY J. DYMOND. 


At a future day, it will probably become a sub- 
ject of. wonder, how it could have happened that 
upon such a subject as slavery, men could have 
inquired and examined and debated, year after 
year; and that many years actually passed before 
the minds of a nation were so fully convinced of 
its enormity, and of their consequent duty to 
abolish it, as to suppress it to the utmost of their 
power. I say this will probably be a subject of 
wonder ; because the question is so simple that 
he who simply applies the requisitions of the 
moral law finds no time for reasoning or for 
doubt. The question, as soon as it is proposed, 
is decided. How then, it will be asked in future 
days, could a Christian legislature argue and con- 
tend, and contend and argue again ; and allow an 
age to pass without deciding? 

The cause is, that men do not agree as to the 
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rule of decision,—as to the test by which the 
question should be examined. One talks of the 
rights of property,—one of the interests of mer- 
chants,—one of safety,—one of policy : all which 
are valid and proper considerations; but they are 
not the primary consideration. The first ques- 
tion is, Is slavery right ? Is it consistent with the 
moral law? This question is in practice post- 
poned to others, even by some who theoretically 
acknowledge its primary claim ; and when to the 
indistinct principles of these is added the want of 
principle in others, it is easy to account for the 
delay and opposition with which the advocate of 
simple rectitude is met. 

To him who examines slavery by the standard 
to which all questions of human duty should be 
referred, the task of deciding, we say, is short. 
Whether it is consistent with the Christian law 
for one man to keep another in bondage without 
his consent, and to compel him to labor for that 
other’s advantage, admits of no more doubt than 
whether two and two make four. It were humi- 
liating, then, to set about the proof that the slave 
system is incompatible with Christianity; because 
no man questions its incompatibility who knows 
what Christianity is, and what it requires. Un- 
happily, some who can estimate, with tolerable 
precision, the duties of morality upon other sub- 
jects, contemplate this through a veil,—a veil 
which habit has suspended before them, and 
which is dense enough to intercept the view of 
the moral features of slavery as they are presented 
to others who examine it without an intervening 
medium, and with no other light than the light 
of truth. To these, the best counsel that we can 
offer is to simplify their reasonings,—to recur 
to first principles; and first principles are few. 
Look, then, at the foundation of all the relative 
duties of man,—Benevolence,—Love :—that love 
and benevolence which is the fulfilling of the 
moral law,—that “charity” which prompts to 
actions of kindness, and tenderness, and fellow- 
feeling for all men. Does he who seizes upon a 
person in Guinea, and drags him shrieking to a 
vessel, practise this benevolence ? When three 
or four hundreds have been thus seized, does he 
who chains them together in a suffocating hold, 
practise this benevolence? When they have 
reached another shore, does he who gives money 
to the first for his victims,—keeps them as his 
property,—and compels them to labor for his 
profit, practise this benevolence? Would either 
of these persons think, if their relative situations 
were exchanged with the African’s, that the 
Africans used them kindly and justly? No.— 
Then the question is decided: Christianity con- 
demns the system ; and no further inquiry about 
rectitude remains. The question is as distinctly 
settled as when a man commits a burglary, it is 
distinctly certain that he has violated the law. 

But of the flagitiousness of the system in the 
view of Christianity, its defenders are themselves 
aware,—for they tell us, if not with decency at 
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least with openness, that Christianity must be 
excluded from the inquiry. What does this ex- 
clusion imply? Obviously, that the advocates of 
slavery are conscious that Christianity condemns 
it. They take her away from the judgment-seat 
because they know she will pronouuce a verdict 
against them. Does the reader desire more than 
this? Here is the evidence, both of enemies and 
of friends, that the moral law of God condemns 
the slave system. If therefore we are Christians, 
the question is not merely decided, but confess- 
edly decided : and what more do we ask ? 

It is, to be sure, a curious thing, that they who 
affirm they are Christians, will not have their 
conduct examined by the Christian law; and 
while they baptize their children, and kneel at 
the communion-table, tell us that with one of the 
greatest questions of practical morality our reli- 
gion has no concern. 

Two reasons induce the writer to confine him- 
self, upon this subject, to little more than the 
exhibition of fundamental principles; first, that 
the details of the slavery question are already 
laid, in unnumbered publications, before the 
public ; and secondly, that he does not think it will 
long remain, at least in this country, a subject 
for discussion. That the system will, so far as 
the British government is concerned, at no distant 
period, be abolished, appears nearly certain ; and 
he is unwilling to fill the pages of a book of gen- 
eral morality with discussions which, ere many 
years have passed, may possess no relevance to 
the affairs of the Christian world. 

Yet one remark is offered as to a subordinate 
means of estimating the goodness or badness of 
a cause,—that which consists in referring to the 
principles upon which each party reasons, to the 
general spirit, to the tone and temper of the dis- 
putants. Now, Iam free to confess, that if I 
had never heard an argument against slavery, I 
should find, in the writings of its defenders, satis- 
factory evidence that their cause is bad. So true 
is this, that if at any time I needed peculiarly 


to impress myself with the flagitiousness of the |. 


system, I should take up the book of a deter- 
mined advocate. There | find the most unequi- 
vocal of all testimony against it,—that which is 
unwittingly furnished by its advocates. There 
I find, first, that the fundamental principles of 
morality are given to the winds; that the proper 
foundation of the reasoning is rejected and ridi- 
culed. There I find that the temper and dispo- 
sitions which are wont to influence the advocate 
of a good cause, are scarcely to be found; and 
those which usually characterize a bad one con- 
tinually appear ; and therefore, even setting aside 
inaccurate statements and fallacious reasonings, 
I am assured, from the general character of the 
defence, and conduct of the defenders, that the 
system is radically vicious and bad. 

The distinctions which are made between the 
original robbery in Africa, and the purchase, the 
inheritance, or the “ breeding” of slaves in the 
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colonies, do not at all respect the kind of immo- 
rality that attaches to the whole system. They 
respect nothing but the degree. The man who 
wounds and robs another on the highway is a 
more atrocious offender than he who robs a hen- 
roost; but he is not more éru/y an offender, he is 
not more certainly a violator of the law. And 
so with the slave system. He who drags a 
wretched man from his family in Africa is a 
more flagitious transgressor than he who merely 
compels the African to labor for his own advan- 
tage; but the transgression, the immorality, is as 
real and certain in one case asin theother. He 
who had no right, to steal the African can have 
none to sell him. From him who is known to 
have no right to sell, another can have no right 
to buy or to possess. Sale, or gift, or legacy im- 
parts no right to me, because the seller, or giver, 
or bequeather had none himself. The sufferer 
has just as valid a claim to liberty at my hands 
as at the hands of the ruffian who first dragged 
him from his home. Every hour of every day, 
the present possessor is guilty of injustice. Nor 
is the case altered with respect to those who are 
born on a man’s estate. ‘The parents were never 
the landholder’s property, and therefore the child 
is not. Nay, if the parents had been rightfully 
slaves, it would not justify me in making slayes 
of their children. No man hasa right to make 
a child aslave, but himself. What are our senti- 
ments upon kindred subjects? What do we think 
of the justice of the Persian system, by which 
when a state offender is put to death, his broth- 
ers and his children are killed or mutilated too? 
Or, to come nearer to the point, as well as near- 
er home, what should we say of a law which 
enacted that of every criminal who was sentenced 
to labor for life, all the children should be sen- 
tenced so to labor also? And yet if there is any 
comparison of reasonableness, it seems to be in 
one respect in favor of the culprit. He is con- 
demned to slavery for his crimes: the African 
for another man’s profit. 

That every human being, who has not forfeited 
his liberty by his crimes, has a right to be free 
—and that whosoever forcibly withholds liberty 
from an innocent man robs him of his right, and 
violates the moral law, are truths which no man 
would dispute or doubt, if custom had not ob- 
scured our perceptions, or if wickedness did not 
prompt us to close our eyes. 

The whole system is essentially and radically 
bad; injustice and oppression are its fundamen- 
tal principles. Whatever lenity may be requisite 
in speaking of the agent, none should be shown, 
none should be expressed for the act. I do not 
affirm or imagine that every slaveholder is there- 
fore a wicked man ; but if he be not, it is only 
upon the score of ignorance. If he is exempt 
from the guilt of violating the moral law, it is 
only because he does not perceive what it requires. 
Let us leave the deserts of the individual to Him 
who knoweth the heart; of his actions we may 
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speak; and we should speak in the language of 
reprobation, disgust, and abhorrence. 

Although it could be shown that the slave 
system is expedient, it would not affect the ques- 
tion whether it ought to be maintained: yet it 
is remarkable that it is shown to be impolitic as 
well as bad. We are not violating the moral 
law because it fills our pockets. We injure our- 
selves by our own transgressions. The slave 
system is a costly iniquity, both to the nation and 
to individual men. It is a matter of great satis- 
faction that this is known and proved: and yet 
it is just what, antecedently to inquiry, we should 
have reason to expect. The truth furnishes one 
addition to the many evidences, that even with 
respect to temporal affairs, that which is right is 
commonly politic; and it ought therefore to fur- 
nish additional inducements to a fearless conform- 
ity of conduct, private and public, to the moral 
law. 

It is quite evident that our slave system will 
be abolished, and that its supporters will here- 
after be regarded with the same public feelings 
as he who was an advocate of the slave-trade is 
now. How is it that legislators or public men 
are so indifferent to their fame? Who would now 
be willing that biography should record of him,— 
This man defended the slave trade? The time 
will come when the record,— This man opposed 
the abolition of slavery,—will occasion a great 
deduction from the public estimate of worth of 
character. When both these atrocities are 
abolished, and but for the page of history forgot- 
ten, that page will make a wide difference between 
those who aided the abolition and those who ob- 
structed it. The one will be ranked among the 
Howards that are departed, and the other among 
those who, in ignorance or in guilt, have em- 
ployed their little day in inflicting misery upon 
mankind. 





QUARRELS. 


One of the most easy, the most common, most 
perfectly foolish things in the world is to quarrel; 
no matter with whom—man, woman or child— 
or upon what pretence, provocation, or occasion 
whatever. There is no kind of necessity in it 
and no special degree of benefit to be gained by 
it; and yet, strange as the fact may be, theolo- 
gians quarrel, and politicians, lawyers, doctors, 
and princes quarrel; the church quarrels, and 
the State quarrels; nations and tribes and cor- 
porations, men, women, and children, dogs and 
cats, birds and beasts quarrel about all manner 
of things, and on all manner of occasions. A 
man scarcely fails to think less of himself after 
than he did before a quarrel ; it degrades him in 
his own eyes, and in tke eyes of others; and 
what is worse, blunts his sensibility to disgrace, 
on the one hand, and increases irritability on the 
other. The truth is, the more quietly and peace- 
laby we all get along, the better—the better for 


ourselves, the better for our neighbours. In nine 
cases out of ten, the wisest course is, if a man 
cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he is abu- 
sive, quit his company; if he slanders you, take 
care to live so that nobody will believe him. No 
matter who he is, or how he treats you; the 
wisest revenge you can resort to is, generally, to 
let him alone; for there is nothing better than 
this cool, calm, quiet way of getting along with 
the wrongs we meet with. 

The writer would have expressed himself more 
correctly if, instead of saying the church quar- 
rels, he had said the professed members of the 
church quarrel. What are called the quarrels 
of the church, are more properly the evidences 
that the body or bodies thus denominated, have 
lost, to some extent, the essential characteristics 
of the true church, the spouse of Christ. The 
author of ‘a short history of along journey from 
Babylon to Bethel,’ informs that there can be 
no contention, except where two spirits are striv- 
ing for the mastery ; and such spirits can find no 
encouragement where the maxim is understood 
and practically embraced. One is your Master 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 





PROGRESS OF WEALTH. 

The table below, from official records, shows 
the valuation of Real and Personal Estate in 
New York city for each year, since 1830, inclu- 
sive. 


Year. Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

1830 . . .$ 87,603,580 $37,684,933 $125,288,513 
1831... 97,221,870 42,058,344 139,280,214 
1832 . .. 104,042,405 42,216,213 146,302,618 
1833... 114,129,561 02,365,626 166,495,187 
1834 ... 123,249,280 63,299,231 186,518,511 
1835 ... 143,732,452 74,981,278 218,723,703 
1836... 233,748,303 75,758,617 309,501,920 
1837... 196,450,109 67,297,241 263,747,350 
1838... 194,543,359 69,609,582 261,152,941 
1839 ... 196,940,134 69,942,296 266,882,430 
1840 ... 187,221,714 65,013,801 252,235,515 
1841... 186,350,948 64,843,972 251,194,920 
1842 ... 176,513,342 61,294,559 237,806,900 
1843... 164,955,314 64,273,761 229,229,078 
1844... 171,936,591 64,023,456 235,960,047 
1845... 177,160,790 62,777,628 239,938,318 
1846... 183,480,934 61,471,471 244,952,405 
1847... 187,314,386 59,837,917 247,152,306 
1848 ... 113,027,576 61,164,451 254,192,027 
1849... 197,761,919 58,455,174 256,217,093 
1850 . . . 207,146,176 78,939,240 286,085,416 
1851... 227,013,856 93,094,501 310,108,358 


N. American & U. S. Gazette. 


GREAT WILL CASE DECIDED-——SLAVES LIBE- 
RATED. 

There has been for sometime before the courts 
at Richmond, Va., what was known as the Rag- 


land Will case. 
cided in support of the Will. 


Despatch says: 


The case has recently been de- 


The Richmond 
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“That Will liberated eighty or ninety negroes 
in the midst of one the largest slaveholding com- 
munities in the world, and devoted to their use 
the entire property of the testator. It was con- 
tested with all the energy which could be brought 
to bear upon it. The trial was conducted with 
the utmost circumspection; witnesses were ex- 
amined and cross-examined ; the whole testimony 
was reduced to writing, so that the jury could 
read it all for themselves, (as we learn they did 
a great portion of it,) and then the case was ar- 
gued with all the ability that able and ingenious 
counsel were capable of exercising. After all— 
fully understanding the merits of the case—a 
jury composed almost entirely of slaveholders— 
every man of them having strong sympathies, at 
least with slaveholders—decided in favour of the 
Will.” 


AUSTRIAN COMMERCE. 


The whole number of vessels—ships, large and 
small coasting craft, and fishing smacks—em- 
ployed in the commerce of Austria, is represent- 
ed to be 6083, making an aggregate tonnage of 
259,583—which is less than is built by the 
United States in asingle year. The entire num- 
ber of seamen composing the marine force of the 
bove named State in 1849, was 27,386. 





HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


An Institution devoted expressly to the treat- 
ment of that disease which makes the widest ha- 
voce in the two nations, on either side of the ocean, 
has been lately inaugurated in London, on the 
site where once stood the house of Bishop Bonna, 
near a handsome park which has been recently 
devoted to health and recreation of the labouring 
classes of the Eastern section of that metropolis. 
The importance attached to the Institution is 
shown in the attendance, at the laying of the 
foundation stone, of Prince Albert, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the President of the Hospital; the Bish- 
ops of London, St. Asaph, and Oxford, the Earls 
of Morton, Hardwick, and Abercorn, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, the Lord Mayor and Sher- 
iffs, and a distinguished circle of guests. 

The building will be 214 feet long by 40 wide 
and 50 feet high. It is to be in the Queen 
Anne style, three stories high, of red brick with 
stone facings. There will be a campanile in the 
centre, and altogether the structure will bear a 
striking resemblance to Chelsea Hospital. At 
present it comprises no wings, but it is hoped 
that eventually these may be added, as it will 
enable the accommodation to be extended to 
from 80 to 200 patients. It stands upon a gra- 
yel foundation. The estimated cost is £10,400, 
and the period of completion about 12 months 
from the present time. 

In addition to the plan of the Hospital, Mr. 
Joseph Paxton exhibited a design forasanitarium, 
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in which the patients might take exercise during 


both winter and summer. By a process of arti- 
ficial filtration, the purity of the atmosphere is 
secured, and a novel and ingenious plan adopted 
for securing an equable and pure temperature. 
The outer air is admitted by tunnels to the cen- 
tre of the building; it then ascends a shaft 12 
feet high, where it is heated and dispersed over 
the building, some of it to reappear, the remain- 
der to escape from the roof. This building it is 
proposed to construct of glass, and to stock it 
with such rare plants as are known to give out 
the greatest quantity of oxygen. Mr. Paxton’s 
principle being that it is as necessary in this man- 
ner to feed and stimulate the lungs as it is to 
feed and invigorate the body. 

The additional cost of this erection would be 
about £4000. V. Y. Cour. and Eng. 





BED OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Recent excavations near Western Row, between 
Pearl and Second streets, in Cinciunati, have led 
to the belief that the channel of the Ohio ran 
there centuries ago. Old inhabitants of the place 
remember that there was a lagoon on the site 
above named, and that, until recently, there were 
ponds near the foot of Fifth street nearly forty 
feet deep, or nearly as deep as the bed of the 
river. 


THE DROP OF WATER 


“How mean mid all this glorious space, how valueless 
am 1!” 

A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 

It downward fell, in haste to meet th’ interminable sea, 

As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 


But, ere of no account, within the watery mass it fell— 

It found a shelter and a home, the oyster’s concave shell, 

And there that little drop became a hard and precious 
gem, 

Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia’s diadem. 


Cheer up, faint heart, that hear’s the tale, and though 
thy lot may seem 

Contemptible, yet not of it as nothingworth esteem ; 

Nor fear that thou, exempt from care of Providence, 
shalt be 

An undistinguishable drop in nature's boundless sea. 


The Power that called thee into life, has skill to make 
thee live, 

A place of refuge can provide, another being give ; 

Can clothe thy perishable form with beauty rich and 
rare, 

And, “when He makes his jewels up,” grant thee a sta- 
tion there. 


Ricuarp Manr. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Cattrornta.—The steamship Cresent City, from 
Chagres, arrived at New York, on the 20th inst., 
bringing a large number of passengers, and ond 
million ten thousand dollars in gold dust, on freight, 
with the California mails to the 14th ult. There is 
little news of importance. 
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The steamer Panama, arrived at San Francisco, 


REVIEW 


France.—The trial of 18 Socialists before the 


on 6th mo. Ist. in sixteen days and six hours from | Assize Courts of Paris, has terminated. Eight of 
Panama, the shortest passage ever known to have | them were found guilty of having formed a se- 


been made between the two ports. 

Business continues dull, the market being glutted 
with goods, which are still selling at extremely low 
prices. 

A Sydney convict, who was detected in attempt- 
ing to steal a small safe from a house in San Fran- 
cisco, was arrested and taken to a house, where he 
was tried by a committee constituted by the mob, 
convicted and sentenced to be hanged, which sen- 
tence was carried into execution within two hours 
after the decision was given. The police endea- 
voured to rescue him, but without success. 

Gen, Morehead’s expedition, reduced to 45 men, 
left San Diego on the Lith ult. His destination is 
unknown. 

The council of San Francisco have passed an or- 
dinance granting to Azro D. Merrifield, the right of 
laying pipes through the streets, for the purpose of 
lutroducing water into the city, from Mountain 
Lake. The reports from the placers and quartz 
mines, are generally favourable, and agricultural 
prospects good. The cinders and ashes of the late 
fire have nearly all disappeared before the new 
buildings and improvements. 


Orecon. —The election of a delegate to Congress 
and territorial officers took place on the 2d ult. As 
far as heard from, the returns indicated the election 
of Gen. Joseph Lane, as Congressional delegate. 
The crops are stated as looking remarkably well 
throughout the territory, and bid fair to yield an 
abundant harvest. 


Istumus.---Two of the miscreants who were con- 
cerned in the murders on the Chagres river, were shot 
in the Cathedral Plaza, on the 30th vit. Their names 
were Francisco Medrano and Jose Maria Radill. 

A priest at Panama, named Jose Maria Blanco, 
was robbed on the 25th ult. of $300,000, or more, 
in doubloons—no clue to the thieves. A ~ of 
three Califoruians were robbed of $38,000 in cust, 
and the robber, whose name was Moyan, was ar- 
rested, but he made his escape from the jail soon 
after, in company with a man named McLeod, 
charged with murder. 


Jamaica.—The cholera continues to rage in Ja- 
maica. At Savanna la Mar its ravages are especi- 
ally fearful. The dead and sick carts are working 
day and night, and the hospital is filled to its ut- 
most capacity. In the country districts, the dis- 
ease is on the increase, and there appears to be no 
hope of relief until the rains are over. 


BarBapors.—The old cane is nearly reaped. It 
is thought that the yield will at least equal that 
of last year. One paper estimates the crop at 
37,000 hhds. The new cane crop is reported to 
wear a most healthy appearance, unusual attention 
having been bestowed upon its cultivation. 


European InteLuicence.—The steamship Asia 
arrived at New York on the 16th inst., with dates 
from Liverpool to the 5th inst. 


Encianp.—The weather is: represented as highly 
favorable for the different crops. Hay-raking was 
progressing satisfactorily, and the wheat was look- 
ing remarkably well. From Scotland and Ireland 
also, the accounts are highly promising, and .an 
abundant harvest is anticipated. The papers con- 
tain no political news of importance. 


cret society for the overthrow of the existing in- 
stitutions. They were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment from six months to two years, 
and fines from 100 to 200 francs. 

The free trade motion of M. H. Beuve, was re- 
jected in the Assembly by a vote of 428 to 199. 
The French Government is engaged in negotiations 
with the Governments of Greece and Turkey, for 
the mutual extradition of criminals; French crimi- 
nais having been accustomed for some time past, 
to seek refuge in those countries. The move- 
ment in favor of the revision of the Constitution 
still continues. 


Prussta.—The American and British legations 
at Berlin, have received notice that subjects of 
their respective Governments, provided with pass- 
ports from home, will be permitted to enter Prus- 
sia without the additional visés required by the 
recent regulations, It is said that Prussia has for- 
warded to the Diet at Frankfort, a demand in form, 
that the Prussian non-German territories incor- 
porated into the Confederation in 1848, may be 
separated as before. 


Iraty.—Letters from Turin state that a treaty 
of commerce with Switzerland has been adopted 
inthe Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 110 to 4. 
The commercial convention with France, was 
adopted by a majority of 89 votes to 31. A law 
has also been formed authorizing the Piedmontese 
Government to disposeof rentes on the State to the 
amount of 4,500,000 francs, for the construction of 
railways. 


Russta.—Important news has been received from 
Daghistan via Trebizond. All the correspondence 
from Tiflis gives more or less the details of the 
success of the mountaineers over the Russians, who 
have suffered immense loss. The leader of the 
Daghlees, is Mohamed Emin, the naib (or lieuten- 
ant) of Sheikh Chamil, who, at the head of 25,000 
picked men of the warlike tribes of the Abedicks, 
and other independent tribes of the Western Cau- 
casus. had attacked the Russian entrenchments of 
the Chenis, and driven the Russian troops, under 
the command of General Cerebranoff, beyond 
Themer. 

The engagements which took place were bloody 
and disastrous, and the Russians suffered so se- 
verely that all the spare wagons of the army were 
barely sufficient to carry their wounded away. 
Their loss, according to an impartial statement, is 
calculated at 5600 killed and prisoners. The posi- 
tion of the Russian army is very insecure, on ac- 
count of thecommunications between Themer and 
the Kouban being intercepted, and owing to the vi- 
gilance of the Daghlees, it is impossible to send re- 
inforcements in that direction for some time to 
come. The mountaineers boast of being well 
supphed with ammunition and arms, and ready to 
continue the war against the invaders of their 
homes throughout the whole summer. 


Care or Goop Horr —The Kaflir war still con- 
tinues, without any visible impression being made 
by the English. The property of the settlers is 
continually captured and carried off. The English 
steamer Vulean, had arrived with 700 additional 
' troops. 











